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THE STATUS OF THE SHOPMEN’S STRIKE 


All efforts to date to settle the shopmen’s strike have failed. The 
conference between the brotherhood heads who are acting as mediators and repre- 
sentatives of the 148 railroad executives, held in New York on August 23, re- 
veuled that the executives are ready to stand firm on their previously enunciat- 
ed position relative to seniority. There has been much popular: discussion of a 
compromise proposal which it was thought both parties might consider, namely, 
that the strikers should be returned to work with a seniority status just be- 
low those who had remained in the service of the companies, and that the new men 
employed since July 1 should take their place below the returning strikers. 

The full significance of this proposal has not been widely recognized. It might 
mean that an employe of twenty years’ standing who went out on strike July 1 
would have a status inferior to that of an employe of six months' standing who 
had not gone out on strike. The proposition, therefore, would heavily penalize 
the strikers and the union heads consider that it would have a very demoraliz- 
ing effect. This should be recognized in fairly judging the proposal. 


An alternative proposal was offered by Mr. Sheppard of the mediation 
group, on his own responsibility, which avoided the use of the word "seniority" 
but which called for the "reinstatement" of the men "in the position of the 
class they originally held on June 30, 1922". As many as possible were to be 
put to work on September lst at present rates of pay and all employes who had 
been on strike would be returned to work by October 1 next, “except such men 
as had been proven guilty of destruction of railroad property or convicted of 
crime", cases of ordinary assault, the result of personal encounter, to be dis- 
regarded, According to Mr. Sheppard's proposal, any disputes arising concern- 
ing the relative standing of employe or employes which could not be adjusted by 
the carrier and the employe or employes in question should go to the Railroad 
Labor Board in accord with the Transportation Act. The proposal also stipulated 
that "no intimidation nor oppression shall be practiced or permitted as against 
any of the employes who remained or have taken service, or as against those who 
resume service after this understanding". 


The railroads’ representatives declined this tentative proposal, since 
it was considered to carry with it "an acknowledgment on the part of the car- 
riers that the men returning to work under your proposition above quoted will 
be senior to the new men employed since July 1, 1922, and senior to the old men 
who remained in the service to the extent that the returning strikers were se- 
nior on June 30, 1922". This goes to the heart:of the difficulty. The position 
of the executives called for a surrender of the seniority principle which the 
union heads have held from the béginning to be essential to the interests of 


their organizations. 
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On the following day, August 25, the mediators met representatives 
of a score of the roads, representing about one third of the mileage of the 
country, looking toward a separate settlement with these railroads. The ex- 
ecutives at this time offered to return the men to work, as many as possible 
by September 1 and all by October 1, in the positions of the class they held 
June 30, 1922, "except such men as had been guilty of proven acts.of vio- 
lence." The wording of the proposal followed that of Mr. Sheppard’s ten- 
tative proposal, but the word "proven" was displaced. The executives were 
unwilling to limit the exclusion of strikers from reemployment to those who 
hai been “proven guilty" of acts of violence. This, from the point of view 
of the shopmen meant that whenever an act of violence had been established, 
the guilt of any person in question might be arbitrarily asserted, and his 
rejection might resuit. On the question of seniority they were willing to 
refer the matter to a commission consisting of the five heads of the railroad 
brotherhocds who were acting as mediators and five railroad officers to be 
selected by the railroads signatory to the agreement, decisions to be ren- 
derec by majority vote, This proposal carried with it no change of the ex- . 
ecutives’ position on senicrity and obviousiy offered no assurance that the 
principle laid down by the unions would be observed. 


It also appears that the shopmen had become concerned that the settle- 
ment of their strike should carry with it the reinstatement of other groups of 
workers on the railroads outside the shop crafts who have left employment since 


July 1, in sympathy with them. 


So far as Federal action is concerned interest centers now upon the 
President’s request for the granting of power to be used at his discretion 


for taking over the railroads. (He is understood to desire also power to oper- 
ate the coal mines). The WASHINGTON POST which is understood to reflect ad- 
ministration opinion said editorially on August 28 "If any administration has 
ever shown unfailing determination to refrain from exceeding its proper limi- 
tetions, as préscribed by law and conditions, it is the Harding Administration 
and this fact is an assurance against unjustified use of power that Congress 
can not reasonably refuse to accept." With reference to constitutional objec- 
tions to this proposal the POST says very significantly, "In the face of the 
present crisis, such objections can not be reasonably maintained. For condi- 
tions now obtaining are critical to a degree that prohibits subjection of 
legislation to overrefined technicalities and urges resolution of doubts as 

to constitutionality in favor of the ‘common good'. And the possibility that 
delay in vesting the administration with adequate powers might result in ser- 
icus injury to the public makes the authorization sought timely, and by the 
same token makes obstructive tactics untimely." 


As stated in this Service on August 15 the railroad equipment has 
been slowly deteriorating. There has been an effort to discredit reports to 
this effect but information given directly by the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the President and now supported by a detailed report 
submitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in response to a Senate reso- 
lution indicates the growing seriousness of the situation. The Commission 
says with respect particularly to motive power “the reports from our inspec- 
tors indicate a very general let down in the matter of inspection by the car- 
riers, which gives cause for concern". The Commission has only 15 inspectors 
and it is impossible for them to cover the field adequately in an emergency. 
All inspections by the carriers themselves, required by law, are not being made, 
due, as explained by the carriers, to strike conditions. If there were pros- 
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6 settlement of the strike the condition disclosed with respect 
would perhaps not be grave. However, with over one half the lo- 
pecte ed showing defects “more or less serious" and nearly an addi- 
f the number having defects “less serious in character, but in 
4 attention", the prospect in cass the strike continues is serious. 


The controversy has ta! new turn with the submission by the Mainte- 
nance of Way employes to the R i Labor Board of a request for an increas 
in the minimum decision from 23 cents to 48 cents 
an hour. he tenance of VW fen + 400,000 in number, have thus far 
ind of the affirmative result of the 

trike bal aken about thres men in support of their 
significan i their esa is reflected in the answers 
ves who have t out to overthrow the cost of living 
he fizing of? wage: This question was surs to arise soon- 
I nancs of Way men, because on the basis 
ity the lower rates fixed for this group. 
2, Spos lroad circles to admit that some of 
too low. A rdins -ansportation Act the Railroad 
Labor Board must make its i : x ions with reference to the following 


principles 


"(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other indus- 
tries; 
"(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 


"(3) Tho hazards of the employment; 

"(4) The training and skill required; 

"(5) The degree of responsibility; 

"(6) The character and regularity of the employment, and 

"(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the result 
of previous wege orders or edjustments." 


Mr. W. Jett Lauck, Railroad labor economist, representing the Mainte- 
nance of Way men before the Labor Board has called upon the Board immediately to 
"“enunciate the principle of the living wage". ‘The Board has issued a very 
prompt reply whose significance and importance warrant quoting it in full from 
the press reports 


"It is superfluous for the Board to announce in advance the theory or 
principle upon which it will fix wages in the pending dispute. It may be as- 
sumed by the parties in this case that the Board will give full consideration 
to every circumstance set out in the statute for its guidance, but it will not 
go beyond that. 


"The Transportation act requires the Board to establish wages that are 
‘just and reasonable’. It is within the province of the parties herein to make 
such contentions as they may respectively see fit as to what will constitute a 
just and reasonable wage. If the wage which the Maintenance of way organiza- 
tion finds to be the ‘living wage' should be demonstrated to be a "just and 
reasonable’ wage, the Board will adopt it, otherwise it will not. 


"The Board will neither limit nor enlarge. the right of either party to 
present to the Board this (its?) conception of what constitutes a just and 
reasonable wage within the meaning of the laws." 
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The railroads represent that the "budget theory” of fixing wages is not 
practicable because conditions, tastes and habits, actual expenditures, actual 
needs, and prices vary with different sections and groups and because “the hy- 
pothetical 'normal family’ of five -- a man, his wife and three children under 
sixteen -- is not a typicel family in the United States". The railroad execu- 
tives wish it understood that they do not object to the living wage principle 
but to the methods proposed of determining living wages. At the same time rail- 
roed officials, in common with a very large proportion of business and indus- 
trial leaders, put great stress upon the economic laws of supply and demand and 
apparently adhere to the view that an arbitrary increase in wages due to human- 
jtarian considerations which disturbs the general level fixed by "economic 

laws" is unsound and injurious. 


BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS RETURN TO WORK. 


After 2 strike lasting nearly five months, in which the bituminous coal 
reserves in tho country have been devleted to the danger point, the industry 
has resumed operations on almost a normal basis. The settlement has come about 
on the initiative of President Lowis of the United Mine Workers, who invited 
into conference such operators in the central competitive field (Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Western Pennsylvania) as wore willing to necotiate an agree- 
ment. There was marked hostility on the part of many operators to the confer- 
ence, but an agreement was signed on August 15, to which additional signatories 
have been added, until the bituminous mining industry is virtually fully opera- 
tive again throughout the country. The men went back with their wage scale of 
last year undisturbed, retaining the check-off system and with a new contract 
which is to run until March 31, 1923. 


An advisory fact-finding body is provided for, which is to be set up at 
a joint conference of the industry to be held in Cleveland on October 2. This 
committse of inquiry, whoss personnel must meet the approval of the President 
of the United States, is to "develop promptly all of the pertinent facts in ree 
gard to the industry for the benefit alike of the public, the overators and the 
mine workers. Such investigation shall include every phase of the Industry 
ieemed material by the committce of inquiry and such committee shall be fur- 
nished with all information desired and aided in every manner possible by the 
Operators and miners alike." Its report is to be submitted to a joint confer- 
ence On January 3, 1923. This conference is also to receive the report of a 
joint committee of operators and miners concerning ~he future method of nego- 
tiation of wage scales to become effective after April 1, 1923. 


The agreement settling the strike was obviously dictated by the pres- 
sure of public nied and for the momsnt the coal crisis has passed. The demand 

for coal, due to the long suspension and the increase in business needs, will 
be great enough to keep the industry active for months *~o come. Nothing has 
been accomplished so far, howsver, which sufeguards the country in the future 

against the recurrence of the crisis. It is doubtful if the provision made 
for an investigation will suffice. Federal action is needed. 4 


The President in his recent address +o Congress on the subject asked 
for the creation of a Feierel fact-finding agency and e distribution agency. i 


It is now asnounced that plans for the latter have been discarded and interest 
in tho former has been overshadowed by developments in the railroad strike. 
I: is tue expressed purpose o; the administration, however, to back a compro- 


mise measure between the Borah bill in the Senate and the Winslow bill which 
has passed the House. It appears likely that a commission of from three 
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+o seven members will be created with full powers of investigation. Fears are 
expressed lest the commission will be allowed merely to gather a mass of data 
without analyzing it and making recommendations on the basis of the findings. 
The effectiveness of the inquiry will also depend upon the adequacy of appro- 
priation. It is estimuted that an amount not less than $300,000 and preferably 
$500,000 should be appropriated if the work is to be thoroughly done. 


The President in his recent message urged the passage of legislation 
consistent with treaty obligations on the part of the Federal Government to pro- 
tect aliens within the United States. This proposal, which has been advanced 
by other Presidents, is brought forward again in connection with the Herrin oute 
rage. The reasons for such Federal action are analogous to those advanced for 
a Federal anti-lynching law. It frequently happens in time of a bitter local 
controversy that the officials are so embroiled as to be unable or unwilling to 
secure justice. If in such circumstances the Federal Government could act 
promptly it is believed that a tragedy like that of Herrin would be prevented. 
From labor’s point of view, however, there is danger that such a measure would 
result in the sending of Federal troops into any area of industrial conflict 
and the virtual breaking of a strike by the Federal Government would result. 
Considering the nature of our population, there is probably no industrial con- 
flict that does not include many aliens. Such a law as that proposed would 
without doubt lend itself to such practices if the Government should be dis- 
posed so to use it. It does not yet appear what the attitude of Congress will 
be towards this legislation, but the opposition will probably be very strong. 


As this number of the Service is issued, negotiations in the anthracite 
branch of the industry seem to be approximating a settlement. With this pros- 
pect in view and with the bituminous mines operating it seems likely that if 
the railroad service can be kept adequate the Government will not feel called 
upon to take drastic action in connection with the mining and distribution of 
coal. There is much confusion at Washington over the whole situation. At this 
moment no action is indicated pursuant to the President’s request for power of 
seizure and it has been announced in the House that he is not now insistent on 
having such discretionary power. 


THE VATICAN AND THE CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL 


It was announced in the press of August 19 that a second decree of the 
Consistorial Congregation at Rome had been received by the American Hierachy 
reversing an earlier decree which called for the dissolution of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. The decree bears the date of June 22, but no general 
announcement of it has been made hitherto. It has been reported that the earli- 
er decree was due to the fact that certain conservative interests in this coun- 
try had approached the Vatican with criticisms of the liberal policy of the 
Social Action Department. There are indications that such activity on the part 
of critics of the Council was not lacking, but the chief reason for the contro- 
versy seems to have been of quite a different sort, relating purely to matters 
of ecclesiastical policy and having to do with the distribution of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The decision maintaining for the Council its liberty of action 
will be welcomed by liberal people within and without the Church. 


INDUSTRY AND THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


THE REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER, Philadelphia, brought out on August 17 
an industrial number. The issue is obviously timed to anticipate Labor Sunday 


= 
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when 1% ic desired thet the ministers of the denomiration will deliver a Jabor 
message. In an editorial article a grent employer is quoted as saying: "A 
growing number of employers sre condemning the foundetion principles of the 
present ineustriel world and are secking *he way +o industrial re-construction,. 
The inevitable change +o the new industrisi voria would come with less bitter- 
ness and less hardship if the influerce of these men preveiled in ovr Vanufac- 
turers’ Associations and Chembers of Commerce. A large preportion of the mem- 
bers of these Associations are in the Churches and furnish © fertile field for 
& liberal end a courageous pulpit." There sre articles on the Social Aspects 
of the Kingdom of God, the Ultimate Purpose in Industry, the Minister’s Atti- 
tude Toward the Industrial Order, and The Coal Industry. ‘The number is a good 
iltustration of the educational possibilities of the religious nrress in rela- 
tion to social and industrial questions. 


ZION'S HERALD for August 23 contains an article on Champions of Labor 
which declares that “the laboring-man of today has no better friend, and no 
one fighting more loyally his battles, than:the Church. Our grent religious 
periodicals are thinking 0? the ‘taboring-man., This is clearly revenled in the 
ringing editorials, and in the strong, virile articles written bv those who 
have made a study of economic problems." 


The SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN for Avgust 26 contains an article on the Chris- 
tian Ideal for the Labor Movement showing the tendency of thought among labor 
crganizaticons to be in the direction of peaceful effort. Incompstency, violence 
and abuse of rower have to bs recognized and admitted but "among tho labor 
vnions there is a teavean at work which will in time correct these evils. It is 
@ slow process, but every democratic process is slow. The way out is not to 
attempt to crush the unions because of those defects.” 


SOCIAL WELFARE, organ of the Social,Service Council of Canada, brought 
ont @ jabor number on August 1 which maintains the high standard set by this 
very valuabia publication. The attitude of the Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Methodist Churches, the Church of Engiand and the Roman Catholic Church are set 
forth in separate articles. The nomber contains, under the cantion "Christian- 
ity and Industrial Life" the repors of the Council for Social Service of the 
Church of England in Sanada to the General Synod, which is a comorehensive 
statement concerning current industrinrl issues, ending with a section on the 
Church and industrial problems. ‘ne report recognizes that the Church in deal- 
ing with industrial quastions “always runs the risk of appearing to side with 
one party or another, thereby incurring the wrath of those with whom it is 
forced to disagree. Such is always the fate of the mediator and only too often 
it pleases neither the one nor the other. This is unfortunate and regrettable, 
but seemingly inevitable." It is urged that the duty of the Church is "not to 
take sides but rather to plead for investigation and for calm consideration, 
such as is likely to promote the spirit of true brotherhood." 


This special number includes also articles on agricultural credit, 
hired Jabor in agriculture, the protection of women in agriculture, plans for 
democratic industrial organization, immigration and labor, etc., and an out- 
line of the immediute program of the Trades and Labor Congress in Canada. 
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A LABOR DAY MESSAGE FROM A LABOR LEADER 


Warren 8. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
has issued a brief message to be carried in the labor papers. Labor Day, he i 
says, unlike festival days that belong to some nationality or creed belongs 
to all humanity. "Forget for the moment the amount of your pay envelope, the 
difficulties of your task, the iniquities from which you suffer, and fix your 
thoughts upon the cherished ideais for which labor is contending. ... Peace we 
must have, else civilization perish. War, the red plague of mankind, must be 
forever banished by the workers who, at the behest of diplomats and profiteers, 
have for ages shed their blood and borne the burden of war taxes. Liberty we 
must have, else life itself is futile. ‘The man who is not free industrially 
and politicaily is crushed down to the base level of the brute. Justice we must 
have, else neither social peace nor liberty are possible." 


THE GROWTH OF THE LABOR PRESS 


LABOR AGE, New York, for August is devoted mainly to the theme of the 
creation and conduct of @ labor press. It anpears that there are in this coune- 
try, published in English, about 150 labor weeklies, 100 monthliies but less 
than a dozen daily papers. There are about 100 socialist and radical journals 
published in foreign languages. Representing the revular labor movement under 
the auspices of the American Fedsration of Labor there is the AMERICAN PEDERA} 
TIONIST published monthly ana a weekly news service -- THE INTERNATLONAL LABOR 
NEWS SERVICE. There are three English socialist and labor dailies which have 
&® large circulation -- the SEATTLE UNION RECORD, the MINNESOTA DAILY STAR and 
the MILWAUKEE LEADER. The radical journais nave had great difficulty in maine 
taining themselves since the war. THE NEW YORK CALL still maintains itself, 
but precariously. ‘the circulation of the SHATTLE UNION RECORD, however, is 
given as about 140,000. "The combined reading public of the Jabor press in the 
country is estimated roughly between three million and four million, but is a 
rather scattered and incohesive mass of public ovinion." The possitilities of 
a strong independent labor press are impressively indicated. The extraordinary 
action of the non-union coal miners in Somerset county, Pennsylvania in joining 
the strike is attributed in part to the influence of the PENN CENTRAL NEWS which 
"somehow or other, by day or night, by hook or crook, got by the guards and ine 
to all the non-union towns." This paper was the resuit of a publicity project 
which was nearly extinguished during the war but which has lately come to sige 
nificant fruition. 


The difficulty of developing the labor press is very great because of 
the scarcity of technical ability that can be secured on labor resources and 
the reluctance of advertisers. A Cooverative undertaking, whereby such papers 
unable to secure the Associated Press Service ani dissatisfied with its treate 
ment cf facts might be assisted in covering the news, is known as the Federeted 
Press. It has had great difficuity in financing itself and in spite o? an efe- 
fort to be a bona fide news service uncontrolled by bias, it has been necessari- 
iy controlled in its policy by an exclusive labor constituency. 


THE JEWISH DAILY FORWARD described as the largest labor and Sociaiist 
daily in the world is accredited with having foureht through to victory "the 
battle of the sweat shoo" in New York. “Under the leadership of the FORWARD 
the scattered and demoralized masses cf Jewish immigrants in New York and 
elsewhere began to acquire spirit and to organize for the purpose of bettering 
their economic condition. The large needle trade uvsions which have of late 
become the subject of investigation and wonderment bv sociologists and vrofes- 
sors of economics are the children of the FORWARD." 
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PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Senator Medill McCormick of Illinois, introduced in the United States 
Senate on July 26 a resolution which proposes an amendment to the Federal Con- 


stitution providing that: 


"The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age, and power is also reserved to the several states 
to limit or prohibit such labor in any way which does not lessen any limitation 
. of such labor or the extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. The power 
vested in the Congress by this article shall be additional to and not a limi- 
tation on the powers elsewhere vested in the Congress by the Constitution with 


respect to such labor." 


This is Senate Joint Resolution No. 232. It has been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the membership of which is as follows: Senator 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota, Chairman; Senators William P. Dillingham, of Ver- 
mont; Frank B. Brandegee, of Connecticut; William E. Borah, of Idaho; 
Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa; LeBaron B. Colt, of Rhode Islands; Thomas Ster- 
ling, of South Dakota; George W. Norris, of Nebraska; Richard P. Ernst, of 
Kentucky; Samuel M. Shortridge, of California; Charles A. Culberson, of Tex- 
as; Lee §. Overman, of North Carolina; James A. Reed, of Missouri; Henry F. 
Ashurst, of Arizona; John K. Shields, of Tennessee; Thomas J. Walsh, of 


Montana. 


The National Child Labor Committee is urging that communications be 
sent to Senator McCormick, to the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and to 
other Senators, in support of this resolution. Messages to Senators coming 

from their own constituents are especially effective. 


The McCormick resolution follows the wording of the draft amendment a- 
greed upon after several successive meetings of the Permanent Conference for the 
Abolition of Child Labor, which was formed in Washington in May, by representa- 
tives of numerous civic, religious and labor organizations interested in child 

welfare, following the decision of the Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional 
the federal child labor taz law. 
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THE RAILWAY INJUNCTION 


The issuance on September 1 by Judge Wilkerson of the Federal District 
Court of Chicago, at the instance of the Federal Department of Justice, of a 
restraining order restricting the activities of the striking railway shopmen 
and their sympathizers has raised definite legal and moral issues. Numerous 
messages received at the office of the Federal Council of Churches from relig- 
ious leaders of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faith and from eminent lawyers 
as well, indicate deep dissatisfaction with the terms of the order applied for 
and secured by the Government. Even extremely conservative newspapers have 
reflected this protest in their editorials. Typical of such expressions of 
Opinion are these comments: "a dangerous move in our American life", “an 
injunction which curtsuils the constitutional rights of American citizenship", 
"one of the worst instances of disregard of the Constitution", "not only un- 
justified but exceedingly inadvisable". The National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, in a bulletin on the subject, declares that the injunction "is a legal 
veto, with a jail sentence as a sanction, to the performance of actions which 
are a part of the rights of men, and which are guaranteed by the law." A 
representative Jewish opinion declares, “The omnibus injunction asked for by 
the Attorney General would, if granted, constitute a grave and indefensible 
invasion of the fundamental rights of the laborers on strike. It would deprive 
them of the use of the peaceable measures of persuasion guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution and specifically conferred on members of labor unions by Congression- 
al action." It is true the restraining order is but temporary and is prelim- 
inary to the granting of an injunction whose terms may be less drastic than 
those of the preliminary order. But thus far, in spite of despatches from 
Washington that the Government’s application would be modified there is no ine 
dication that this will occur. 


The issue arises out of the nature of the acts that are enjoined. In 
many respects the order is quite within the bounds of law and precedent. It 
must be remembered that an injunction is not a criminal proceeding but rather 
a proceeding in equity by which the courts intervene to prevent acts which in 
their nature or from the ends to which they are directed are adjudged unlawful 
when such acts would result in irreparable injury to property, or to some prop- 
erty right, for which the applicant for relief could find no adequate remedy 
at law. In the present case the applicant for relief by injunction is the Gov- 
ernment itself acting through the Department of Justice. The Government, of 
course, is assumed to act on behalf of the whole people. The propriety of its 

‘application in so far as it concerns acts of violence, or trespassing with in- 
tent to destroy property or to hinder employes in the performance of their 
tasks, or conspiracy against interstate commerce, is not seriously questioned 
_in these expressions of liberal opinion. But the scope of the order is such 

as to prevent efforts to recruit the strikers’ rank by "entreaties, arguments, 
persuasions, or otherwise", and to allow no picketing, even of the orderly 

sort recently declared justifiable by the Supreme Court. Not only so, but the 
officers of the organizations are enjoined from the performance of their duties 
even in the most orderly way, and from the regular use of organization funds. 
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It is on account of these features of the court’s action that liberal people 
call it drastic. 


It seems clear that the only possible justification of such an order is 
the assumption that the strike itself is unlawful and hence a conspiracy. A 
conspiracy occurs when a number of persons associate themselves in an attempt 
to do a lawful thing by unlawful means, or an uniawful thing by any means. It 
does not yet appear on what theory the Government is proceeding, but in any 
case the matter is grave. If the Government is not prepared to contend that 
the strike is in and of itself unlawful because it necessarily involves re- 
straint of trade in interstate commerce, then labor is free to conclude that 
@ course is being followed that is without sanction in law or precedent. If, 
on the other hand, the Government holds the strike itself to be unlawful labor 
will naturally conclude that an act of Congress has been set at naught, The 
Clayton Law (Section 20) provides that such lawful acts as are here enjoined, 
when engaged in by a union in the conduct of disputes, shall not be deemed a 
violation of Federal laws and that against them no injunction shall issue, in 
any case arising between parties to a dispute. A case arising between a labor 
organization and the Government is not expressly included, but whatever techni- 
calities may be invoked, an attempt to declare a strike for solely economic 
aims and conducted by peaceable means unlawful is regarded by labor as a sub- 
version of the pecople’s will as declared by Congress when it passed the Clayton 
act and more specifically in its refusal to outlaw a strike of railway workers 
when it passed the Transportation Act. This attitude is without relation to 
ultimate questions as to the right and wrong of the use of economic force 

whether by employers or workers; it is merely a question of what, under exist- 
ing conditions, constitutes justice where wage-earners are involved. 


On the other hand, labor, in opposing all use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, oOveriooks the fact that court action after a severe injury has been 
inflicted upon either party cannot be relied upon to repair the damage that has 
been done. Conservative and liberal opinion alike appear to justify the use of 
an injunction in so far as it may be efficacious in preventing unlawful acts. 
In this opinion lator itself has something at stake. An injunction was recent- 
ly issued in New York on the application of a labor union to prevent the vio- 
lation of a union contract on the part of the employers, although the union in 
question expressly repudiated tne injunction as a general weapon, and as now 
used, in industrial disputes. From a legal point of view a man’s labor is not 
only a personal right but a property right, and it appears to be quite incon- 
sistent with legitimate court practice to hold that the equity involved does 
not justify judicial process. 


But such considerations do not lessen the gravity of the situation that 
is created by the order just issued in Chicago. To make use of injunctions of 
an extreme sort whenever a court can be found to issue them means that commonly 
recognized rights may be denied without due process of law. Labor’s prejudice 
against such action is based upon a record of undoubted injuries. The opinions 

of courts have been very inconsistent, creating much uncertainty as to what is 

to be treated as lawful and what unlawful. The present situation is one of 

suspense, uneasiness and discontent which the issuance of this new restraining 

order has done much to accentuate. 


TENTATIVE SETTLEMENT OF THE RAILWAY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE 


It now seems probable that the strike of the railway shopmen which 
began on July 1 may be settled by the signing of an agreement between indi- 
vidual roads and the organizations of striking shopmen. This agreement has 
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been accepted by the General Conference Committee of the shop craft unions and 
provides terms similar to those proposed in New York on August 23 and summarised 
in the INFORMATION SERVICE for September 1, inoluding the taking beek of the 
striking workers at present rates of pay, “except such men as have been proved 
guilty of acts of violence which in the opinion of the commission ... shall be 
safficient cause of dismissal", in the same class they occupied on June 30, 
1922. The provision that charges of violence must be proved before being held 
to be ground for dismissal is a new concession on the part of the rail execu- 
tives who may sign the agreement. The commission referred to is to be created 
within fifteen days after the signing of the agreement and shall hear and de- 
cide all disputes concerning the relative standing of the employes or any con- 
troversies growing out of the strike that cannot be adjusted between the carrier 
and the employes. This commission is to be composed of six representatives 
named by the chief officers of the organizations of the workers, parties to the 
agreement, and six railroad officers or their representatives. 


It is announced that the terms of this agreement were worked out in 
conference between §. Davies Warfield, president of the Seaboard Airline, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, A. H. Smith, president of the New 
York Contral, B. M. Jewell, president of the Federated Shopcrafts and his poli- 
cies, committee. 


At this writing the agreement has not been formally signed by the car- 
riers, but it is understood that the Seaboard Airline, the Southern Railway, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroads are ready to sign at once. It is expected that about 52 of 
the 202 Class 1 roads will sign this agreement. . 


A MINISTERIAL STATEMENT ON THE RAILWAY STRIKE 


A bulletin of the Railway Employes’ Department of the A. F. of L. (No. 8, 
August 28), contains a declaration by the Social Service Committee of the Church 
Federation of Los Angeles concerning the railway strike. The statement deplores 
and condemns the use of violence and asserts the duty of the churches to remain 
impartial but declares that the wage question, as effecting the railway workers, 
“must be judged in the light of the tremendous over-capitalization in railroads 
lest the dividends on such over-capitalization be wrung indirectly from wage- 
earners, their wives and dependent children." It cites a number of cases in 
which decjsions of tho Railroad Labor Board have been discredited by railroads 
which, however, does not in the opinion of the ministers justify the employes 
in refusing +o abide by tho decision of the Labor Board. "In our opinion, jus- 
tice can be truly done in the matter of seniority only by the restoring of the 
situation as it was before the strike and then submitting of the whole question, 
without prejudice, to arbitration." 


The statement says further, "There should be enacted a law, creating a 
labor board or some kindred body, whose findings could be made effective. In 
the meanwhile we would ask all groups connected with the railway business, in 
the name of human good, to submit to the findings of the umpire already pro- 
vided by law." 


(NOTE: There are no authoritative figures on railroad investment. The tentative 
valuation arrived at by the Interstate Commerce Commission, $18,900,000,000, is 
almost certain to be revised downward very materially, but to what extent can- 
not be anticipated. ) 


= 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 


The Danville, Virginia REGISTER on August 29, contained an editorial on 
the Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message entitle’ "The Ch rch Mil‘tant Here on 
Barth" which was in part as follows: "The radical dsparture of the church from 
scriptural doctrine to the general economic field is so sweeping in importance 
that it overshadows the church’s immediate championship of the cause of the 
workmen. The past twenty years has witnessed a remarkable change in the atti- 
tude of the church — and we mean by that the church in its larger sense and 
not necessarily any special denominational branch of it — towards the temporal 
things from which for centuries it has stood gravely aloof. The modern ten- 
dency seems to be to wipe out the line of demarcation between the spiritual 
field and the econowic order and for the church to find contact with thse people 
wrestling with daily problems instead of being a Sabbatarian institution. This 
changing policy is founded apparently on the belief thut happiness in the world 
and the elimination of harsh and bitter conflict are necessary for the higher 
life, and that the time has come when the church csannct stand idly by and watch 
national distress and the embitterment of mind without an effort to reconcile 


the warring factions." 


The Chicago DAILY NEWS for August 5, in an editorial on "The Church And 
Industry", said: "The church, which must stand at all times on the side of 
rignteousness and justice if it is to fulfill its mission, should make a con- 
stant appeal for the exercise of the spirit of goodwill which inspires fair 
dealing. The 50,000,000 churchgcsers of America have only to hear and need the 
appeal in order that the industrial evils of the time may disappear. If the 


church is able to inspire its adherents with the desire for 'peace to men of 
goodwill’ its opportunity to take a leading part in putting an end to industrial 
strife lies at hand. If it is not able to perform this task it should seek 
earnestly to renew its grasp upon the vital things that give it significance." 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BANNER (Pittsburgh) for August 31st in an editorial on 
"Christianizing Industry" reviews the recent labor disturbances and finds both 
employers and employes falling far short of the requirements of Christian 
principles. This eminently conservative paper feels that the responsibility 
for the soft coal strike must be borne primarily by the operators because of 
their refusal to meet in conference for the purpose of negotiating a new inter- 
state agreement prior to the expiration of the old contract on April lst. The 
justification commonly offered by operators for this act the BANNER finds quite 


inadequate. 


On the other hand, the article continues, commenting particularly on 
the Herrin ovtrage - "Why has not President Lewis taken some steps to identify 
the guilty parties and expunge their names from the roll of organized labor? 
Why does not the Miners’ Union unite with the State and the Nation in trying 
to locate the blame for this atrocity and in opening up the way for the due 
processes of lawt We cannot agree with the National Coal Association that this 
massacre was a plot carried out under the practical sanction of the National 
Mine Union leaders. The local leaders may have had knowledge of it, but cer- 
tainly not the national leaders. We cannot hold the unions responsible for 
outbreaks of the mob spirit amongst their men. But we can expect them to advise 
strongly against all violence and when it does break out, especially as here 
in Herrin, in the cold-blooded assassination of more than thirty American 
citizens, we certainly expect unionism to express some horror over what has 
taken place and to lend its quick and hearty aid to apprehend and punish the 


guilty 


| 
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FACT-FINDING IN COAL 


The conference measure resulting from the passage of the Borah bill in 
the Senate and the Winslow bill in the House, providing for a fact-finding 
agency for the bituminous coal industry, will presumably pass both houses 
shortly. It has been pointed out that such an agency is especially desirable 
because the Federal Trade Commission has been restrained by injunction from 
continuing its cost and investment studies. The National Coal Association, 
acting for the Maynard Coal Company, secured such an injunction on April 19, 
1920, and shortly afterward 22 steel companies applied for an injunction cover- 
ing both the steel and the coal trade. A permanent injunction was issued on 
this application on May 10, 1922. 


However, the Federal Trade Commission issued during the present Summer 
@ report on "Investment and Profit in Soft Coal Mining" based in large part on 
data gathered before the court action became effective, a report which indi- 
cates the importance of such studies. The Commission makes an approximation to 
the net income on investment of bituminous mines from 1916 to 1921 as follows: 
1916, 8%; 1917, 29%; 1918, 18%; 1919, 6%; 1920 (9 months) 23%; 1921, 3%; aver- 
age for the 6 years, 15%. During the coal panic months of 1920 the net income 
earned on investment ren as high for some companies as 82%. These figures are 
for sales reported as in no cass exceeding $5.23 per ton whereas it is known 
that other sales were made at $12 and above. Manifestliy the net income in some 
instances reached enormous figures. Moreover the report states regarding under- 
ground reserves charged as investment, part of which will not be mined for de- 
cades: "By the court injunction referred to the commission’s inquiry was cut 
short before it had ascertained sufficient facts to state either the total 
present tonnage of coal reserves or how much of the investment is represented 
by excess holdings. This excess tonnage is undoubtedly large, and if excluded 
from the investment the average rates of net income would be materially iarger 
than those now shown," The Commission had to revises downward the investment 
reports shown; the total reduction being 23% on the balance sheets submitted. 


This report is, of course, as significant for the low figures it con- 
tains as for the high, since they reveal the instability of the industry. 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S ADVICE TO LABOR 


In a Labor Day message published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
September, Senator La Follette said: "Shun, as you would the plague, all who 
counsel resort to force and violence. The cverthrow of government by violence 
will gain the worker nothing but additional hardship and suffering for himself 
and his family. If the American people do not have sufficient intelligence to 
secure and hold control of government through the ballot, they would not have 
the intelligence to retain the control of government if they were to secure 
that control by force. 


"The ballot can be used as effectively today as it was used in the 
other great crises of our history. Indeed, I believe that now as never before 
the wasses of the American people enjoy the greatest opportunity for effective 
political action." 


MORAL CONDITIONS IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORY OF GERMANY 


THE NATION (New York) has been carrying a series of articles on Germany 
by the editor, Oswald Garrison Villard. In the issue of August 2 some very 
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important observations are recorded. The Nation has taken the position in rela- 
tion to the so-called “black horror of the Rhine", that the conduct of the col- 
ored troops on the whole has been good as compared with what might be expected 
from a group of white soldiers. Mr. Villard still holds this view. The horri- 
ble sexual crimes which have taken place are types of what occurs “wherever 
there are single men in barracks among a foreign population, whether those 
troops be white or black or whatever the flag that flies above their barracks." 
He records the further fact, however, that the colored troops "are going about 
with white women precisely as our own colored troops did in France." He de- 
clares that "no duress whatever is needed to obtain young girls for the broth- 
els which the French had established. The breakdown of morale throughout Burope 
and the enormous growth of prostitution make recruiting very easy.” Conditions 
found in a number of cities are described in startling detail. Recording the 
comments of German women, Mr. Villard continues, "I was struck by the fact that 
these good women spoke very highly of the family life of the married French of- 
ficers stationed among them, saying that they had never seen such consideration 
of women and children as these French gentlemen show. Nor did thsy express one 
word of bitterness and hate for the colored troops -- only pity.” 


HEALTH CONSERVATION IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


LABOR AGE (New York) for September is devoted to health conservation 
movements among labor organizations. This work has reached much greater pro- 
portions than is generally realized. The workings of the Union Health Center 
maintained by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers in New York, with its 
medical and dental clinics, laboratories and educational program, is described 
at length. This union requires applicants to pass a physical examination. The 
Workers’ Health Burean, organized in 1921 in New York, is promoting trade union 
health departments, which put chie* emphasis on disease prevention. The print- 
jing trades are combatting tuberculosis by means of a Union Printers’ Home which 
they maintain at considerable expense near Culorado Springs. All these under- 
takings are in the direction of developing a constructive social, as well as an 
economic, policy in the trade unions. 


INTERRACIAL RELATIONS IN CHICAGO 


"The Chicago Commission on Race Relations" has brought ovt through the 
Chicago University Press # pamphlet summary of its forthcoming report (a volume 
of 650 pages which will be reviewed later in the BOOK REVIEW SERVICE) dealing 
with race riots in that city in 1919. The Commission is composed of 7 represen- 
tative white and 6 representative Negro citizens and was appointed by Governor 
Lowden @ month following the riots. Ths Commission has spent about a year study- 
ing the psychological, economic and social conditions and the race relations 
underlying that terrific community explosion. Trained white and Negro investi- 
gators were employed and hearings were held by the ‘Commission. Thus a new and 
important set of facts is made available concerning 2 great typical Northern 
city whose Negro population increased 148.5% between 1910 and 1920. 


The investigation revealed that rumors to the effect that Negroes had 
set fire to houses back of the stock yards and mythical stories about Negro 
crimes led to acts of fancied reprisal on the part of white ruffians. Of the 
1338 articles about Negroes published in three Chicago newspapers, 606, or 
nearly 50% dealt with riot, crime and vice, Yet it appeared that in parks and 
other public places where people of both races were left to come and go freely, 
there developed a voluntary racial grouping with an absence of friction. 


| 
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In 89% of the industries investigated where Negroes were employed, 
they were found working in close association with white employes, with friction 
rarely manifested in any form, while in one or two of the older neighborhoods, 
comprising thousands of white and Negro residents, there had been no outbreaks, 
not even during the riot under investigation. 


The Commission makes a series of recommendations to public avthorities, 
+o the public, white and Negro, to employers, to workers of both races, to the 
press, to social and civic organizations, to the churches, and to other agen- 
cies. Among these recommendations is the very striking one that there be 
formed @ permanent race relations body to promote interracial understanding, 
tolerance, and cooperation. This is in line with the efforts already being put 
forth by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches, by the Commission on Interracial Cooperation and by the many local 
interracial committees that have been fostered by these bodies. 


"ONE MAN, ONE VOTE" 


A letter in the Poughkeepsie COURIER for August 20, signed by Mrs. 
Margaret Norrie, who hes been prominently connected with the work of the League 
of Women Voters in New York, suggests with reference to an editorial which had 
previously appeared in the paper on the ideul of a partnership between capital 
and labor: "I believe that the first step on this thorny road is to give the 
stockholders as individuals, control of industries, by making the rule, one 
man, one vote, and not one share, one vote. Plural voting, which is what the 
present system is, is at variance with all the principles on which our country 
was built and gives overwhelming power to a few men. One man, one vote, would 
place the responsibilities of management where they properly belong, protect 
the rights of the small investor, encourage groups of workmen to invest where 
they are employed and destroy much undesirable secrecy. ... There is no 
greater fallacy than the theory that a man’s interest in an enterprise depends 
on the amount he has invested in it -- it probably does somewhat depend on the 
proportion of his fortune which his investment represents. I believe true 
partnership for the worker means a real share in management, but that he should 
receive it as an individual stockholder and not as an organized group." 


Apropos the common reluctance to become involved in questions of this 
kind on the part of people who could make a real contribution to their solu- 
tion, the letter quotes an interesting passage from John Jay Chapman’s life of 
William Lioyd Garrison. Dr. Channing, the eminent divine, had taken a friend 
of Mr. Garrison's to task for the injudicious and intemperate utterances of 
Abolitionist orators, to which the gentleman replied: "Dr. Channing, you must 
not wonder if many of those who have been left to take up this great cause do 
not plead it with all seemliness of phrase. But the scholars, the statesmen, 
the clergy, had done nothing, did not seem about to do anything, and for my 
part I thank God that at last any persons, be they who they may, have earnestly 
engaged in this cause, for no movement can be vain. I+ is unbecoming for abler 
men who stood by and who would do nothing, to complain of us because we do no 
better. Why, sir, have you not taken this matter in hand yourself?" The 
letter concludes with the statement that within the year, Dr. Channing -had 
published his famous attack upon slavery. 
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Church in the United States. The Federal Covncil’s Commissions on International 

Justice and Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 
preparation of material in their respective fields. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: With this issue the Information Service and the Book Review 
Service, formerly issued separately, are combined. The Service will henceforth 
appear weekly instead of semi-monthly, with the exception of one month during 
the Summer. One issue in four will be devoted to reviews of books and pamphlet 
literature and occasional issuss will be given over to specific themes in the 
social, economic, and industrial field. The subscription rate will not be 
affected; the price will remain $2.50 a year, with a club rate, for students in 
groups of ten or more, of $1.00 per student for the academic year, ali copies 
to be sent to one address. This reduction for students is made because of the 
demand for the Service in colleges and seminaries as collateral reading. 


BOOK REVIEW NUMBER 
(Responsibility for opinions expressed is borne solely by writers of reviews.) 


BROTHERHOOD AND CIVILIZATION, by Rolvix Harlan. (John Clifford Lecture for 
1921 delivered in Liverpool). London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1922. 2/- 


. "It would be more nearly possible to make a case for a thesis that 
Brotherhood is the master principle of human society than that economic deter- 
minism or purely scientific development of any sort is the master principle." 
The author of the thesis built up about this statement, is professor of soci- 
ology in the University of Richmond. By brotherhood he means that compound of 
“mutualities, cooperation, consciously righteous relationships" upon which 
rests all our “associated life." It is the product of processes at first in- 
stinctive and individual, later rational and collective. Prior to the modern 
period the author considers human achievement to have been “more or less acci- 
dental". Now, on the other hand, we are in the age of collective and purposeful 
achievement. "We are entering the age of socially controlled civilization and 


progress." 


The treatise draws heavily upon the findings of sociological science 
and summarizes the historical development of collective human life. The theme 
of the narrative is the increasing influence upon human affairs of the aspi- 
ration toward brotherhood. “War is now the one outstanding institutional re- 
mainder from primitive times and conditions, and from a deficit economic order 
utterly incompatible with the more intelligent and definitely recognised con- 
sciousness of kind, seeking expansion into a Federation of the World. The 
primitive virtue of class loyalty .. . has social value as it develops group 
cooperation and efficiency in order that the group may make its largest contri- 
bution of service to the entire SE." 


From the code of Hammurabi, which in spite of its relative excellence 
"does not seek to alter status", down to the present, the author traces the 
growth of the social spirit, and reaches the generalization that “social regen- 
eration comes in and through the common people." Furthermore, there are prob- 
ably "no significant biological differences between races, affecting intellec- 


tuality and spiritual capacity." 


The reader will find much valuable fact material in the chapter on 
"Brotherhood and Industry", which takes the form of a critique on present indus- 
trial organization and a survey of the movement toward its democratization. 


The political goal of the process sketched throughout the treatise is 
the achievement of "The Gentle State." We are still not wholly out of the 
stage of political barbarism in which the state may "act the bully upon occa- 
sion, with little likelihood of even the ‘best minds' disapproving." The 
absorbing problem for civilization is to "provide sufficient social control in 
the form of moral idealism and scientific prevision to eliminate economic waste 
and anti-social conduct, and to provide adequate motives and adequate forms of 


association." F.E.J. 


SOUTH AMERICA TODAY, by Samuel Guy Inmam. New York, Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, 1922. 50 cents. 


This little book, packed with facts, is a record of observations made 
by the author, who is Executive Secretary of the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, on a trip through South America during 1921. The opening sen- 
tence of the Introduction might be considered the text of the treatise: "Poli- 
tical revolution in South America is being succeeded by social revolution." 
With accurate discrimination as to relative values the author discusses first 
tne development of the labor movement, showing how the "peon" and "roto" (for 
whose designation he gives the English equivalent, "a broken, ragged fellow") 
are beginning to come into their own in the industrial life of the continent. 
Radical movements are well represented in South America, especially in Argen- 
tina. The Labor Federation in that country claims a membership of 300,000, 
which represents a very substantial constituency. It stands for a "philosophi- 
cal and economic doctrine of anarchical communism." There have been many 
strikes accompanied by grievous property losses. Buenos Aires, with a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000 and with thirty daily newspapers, published in many lan- 
guages, was recently without a newspaper for six days owing to a printers’ 
strike. Chile and Brazil have had many demonstrations and disturbances but 


proportionately less than Argentina. 


Uruguay has protected itself from labor troubles by liberal economic 
legislation. That country has a liberal workmen’s compensation law and workmen 
are paid when they are on strike. The author believes that the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor should give a great deal more time to the cultivation of 


the workingmen of South America. 


Feminism has had a remarkable development; the most "compactly organ- 
ized" feminist movement is in Chile. Buenos Aires has a Woman’s Rights Associ- 
ation which is demanding the repeal of all sex disability laws, the right of 
women to hold office, special courts for children and for women, the legitimacy 
of all children, the abolition of legal prostitution, equality in wages and in 


political rights. 


The author sketches the temperance movement, which has suprising Viril- 
ity, and the movement to modernize education. There has been a tendency on the 
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part of the student movement to make an alliance with labor. An American Ed- 
ucational Commission has been appointed in Peru, which is traditionally friend- 
ly +o the United States, and the entire educational system of the country has 
been put in the hands of North Americans for reorganization. Chile, tradi- 
tionally prejudiced against the United States, is breaking down the prejudice 
as a result of sending large numbers of students to American universities. 
Statistics of illiteracy cannot be had with accuracy, but the following esti- 
mate is given: Argentina, 38.8; Uruguay, 40; Chile, 68; Brazil, 86; 
Bolivia, 87; Peru, 88; Paraguay, 88; Venezuela, 92; Columbia, 92. 


The treatise closes with a discussion of religious conditions of which 
the author gives ea rather sorry picture. There is a tendency on the part of 
even the most highminded people to say that "es South Americans, with the 
example before us of what religion has been here, we have no interest in, 
scarcely any patience with, your religious appeal." It appears that the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church is much less salutary and less liberalizing 
than in the United States. Sexual immorality is extremely common. "Boys of 
twelve are dressed in long trousers, taught the vile language of the street, 
instructed how to act in certain situations with women, familiarized with vice 
through conversation and example, and finally are directly encouraged toward 
it by the introduction of young girl servants into the house, the object of 
which is made clear. This is the explanation of the singular precocity of our 
youth. At fifteen to eighteen years of age they have nothing more to learn.” 
On the other hand, the situation is by no means without hope. The author be- 
lieves that the Protestant missionary movement has great possibilities. "Some 
Protestant missionaries look forward to the time when the continent will become 
evangelical in its religious organization. Others expect that a majority will 


always be Roman Catholic, but that they will follow a transformed Catholicism." 
F.E.J. 


New York, Association 


AMERICA'S STAKE IN EUROPE, by Charles Harvey Fahs. 
Press, 1921. $1.35 


This book, like others in the World Problem Discussion Series, follows 
the discussion method in approaching world issues. It reprints extracts from 
current periodicals in an effort to resolve such questions as: What is Ameri- 
ca’s present stake in Europe? Are the European loyalties of our cosmopolitan 
population a menace to America? Must America help to clean up Europe and 
Europe's dependencies? What should be the American attitude toward Germany? 


et cetera. 


some of the quoted excerpts make a-cwers affirmatively, some nuegative- 
ly. For instance, “American democracy s:culd grow to its full stature by its 
Own unaided efforts and save the world by its example," is the opinion quoted 
from J. A. Hobson, The Morals of Economic Internationalism, in support of the 
theory of splendid isolation. On the other hand, Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, 
writing in the Forum, reiterates: "The world cannot go back to the 19th century 
system of a European balance of power and the hereditary seclusion of America." 
He is supported by Frank A. Vanderlip who says: "Ths future of Europe is going 
to be largely shaped by the wisdom that we in America show in our grasp of 
European affairs, in the way we seize our world opportunities and in the sin- 
cerity with which we discharge our world obligations and render service where 
service is due." Besides the above ~voted authors, others such as Henry 
Morgenthau, Philip Gibbs, James A. ...., Medill'McCormick, are ranged for and 
against the question of America's aloofness. 


Discussing the payment of Allied debts, authorities such as Otto H. 
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Kahn, John Maynard Keynes, P. W. Wilson, and Paul Fuller, Jr., are called in to 
support or reject such a hypothesis as: Should or should not America demand 
that the war debt due her of ten millions be paid? George EZ. Roberts, vice 

' president of the National City Bank in New York, is quoted as saying: "of course 
there will be people who will say that we have no credit to spare for Europe, 
and that securities based upon foreign obligations cannot be sold in this coune 
try. That was said two years ago and we have actually granted something like 
$4,000,000,000 of credit in foreign trade since then." 


In spite of the fact that certain aspects of the international problem 
are continually changing, that since the apperrance of the book there is added 
or lessened economic prosperity in certain of the countries discussed, that 
also since the writing of the manuscript, the Soviet regime has come to disprove 
its worth as a going concern, nevertheless the book has definite practical value 
for a discussion greup or forum. The final chapter offering suggestions as to 
methods and trains of thovght, restates the problem of international thinking 
in relation to every day issues in the life of the average man. B.S.S. 


WHAT EVERY EMIGRANT SHOULD KNOW, by Cecilia Razovsky. New York, Department of 
Immigrant Aid, Council of Jewish Women, 1922. 10 cents. 


Although designed primarily for the guidance and protection of Jewish 
immigrants, this little manual is adapted to the needs of those of any race. 
It is a most human bit of writing -- an intimate, sympathetic message to those 
who are looking this way from European shores, saying: "May we, shall we, can 
we, how do we, go to America?" It is intended to be used not by the new immi- 
grant in America, but by the prospective immigrant before the momentous decision 
is made. The reader readily assents to Commissioner Husband’s word of praise 
for the manual: "I will not hesitate to say that it is the most complete, prac- 
tical and interesting document of its kind that it has been my privilege to 
read." The essential elements of our bewildering immigration laws are explained, 
and readily understood advice is offered relative to every trying situation in 


the immigrant’s adventure. 


The promulgators of the booklet promise a seccnd one which will appear 
shortly, addressed to the immigrant who has already arrived. F.E.J. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT, by Kenneth Colegrove. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1921. $1.75 


This is a handbock on the government of the United States written by 

the associate professor of political science at Northwestern University. The 
different phases of governmental activity are discussed briefly and clearly. 
In the chapters on state and local government differences in various localities 
are indicated. Those who want information about our government in compact form 
will find the book very useful. Bibliographies at the end of each chapter sug- 
gest more extensive treatment of each subject. 


In the earlier chapters the author endeavors to combat various criti- 
cisms of our government. Some of these seem a bit extraneous in a book which 
in the main sets forth the facts with very little comment. Many will challenge 
this statement, which reveals the author’s point of views 


“Never has this judicial power proved a menace to the American people, 
but, rather, it has been a great blessing, partly because the Supreme Court 
has usually given a liberal and progressive interpretation to the words of the 
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sition of men, mainly in workingren. He admits that soma capitalists have been 
guilty of nrofiteering and selfishness: but he is always careful to say that 
workingmen are as bad, perhaps worse. He savs of the future: "Broadly spsak- 
1g, Capitalism must persist. t hes given and it alons can give she due ine 
Gives required by humanity." It seems evident that the author is practicale- 
y unacquainted with modern social and industrial thought. He does not seem to 
10" ’ ich wen as John Hobson and Professor Tawney have lived and 
or that the English Archbishops! Committee in its report on "Christiani 
Industrial ibleme”™ bh found that there are somes fundamental defects 
sent industrial system which foredoom it to be a scene of confusion and 
Strife. He does not seam to know thet the racent Lambeth Conference found that 
AM ressing duty of the church is to convince men of the necessity of noth- 
ing less an a complete reconstruction in the econovric ideals end principles of 
men which will lead to some thorough-going changes in the economic system itself. 


Thea author has much to say ebout 2a change in the hearts and snirits of 
mene When we heave this wa shall find ovr problems solved and will find the way 7 
to industriel peace, This is true even to truism and triteness. But the author 
overlooks the fact that there are millions of people in the world who call theme 
selves Christians, yet the reletiors between these Christian men in industry 
are broken end disturbed. This is tha heart of the whale problem, one that 
makes it s0 important for the Christian teacher. What are Christian relations 
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The closing chapter suggests seven items in a covenant of industry. 
But they are indefinite and meagre. Granted that the wage of the worker 
should be fair and equitable, how shall we arrive at this result? Many will 
not believe that it is fair and equitable till the whole conduct of the enter- 
prise represents the judgment of all parties. In the fourth article of his 
covenant the author says that "Any surplus profit, after labor has been re- 
munerated and capital has been paid the fixed dividend, should be divided 
between the capitalist and the laborer in the proportion of twenty-five per 
cent to labor and seventy-five per cent to capital.” In another article he 
suggests that “labor must be associated with capital in carrying on the in- 
dustry." But he does not seem to realize that partnership and democracy in 
industry involve partnership in knowledge of the enterprise and full partici- 
pation in its conduct. 


This may be said of the book as a whole: that it is far behind the 
more progressive thought of the day and ignores the declarations and principles 
of the great religious bodies in The United Kingdom and in America. 8.Z.B. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT AND THE CHURCH, by John M-C. Wilson. Boston, Stratford 
Co., 1922. $1.50 


The author is a Nova Scotia pastor, who brings to this widely discussed 
theme an unusual measure of wisdom, perspective and appreciation, and a sense 
of humor. His thesis is the essential harmony of the aims cof Christianity and 
the aims of the labor movement and the consequently fictitious character of 
the antagonism to its interests which labor attributes to the Church. The 
labor movement is meaningless, the author contends, save as it is rationalized 
by reference to a Christian philosophy of life: namely, the essential unity 
of all human life and harmony of all human interests. 


The author cannot be suspected of special pleading, and this makes his 
interpretation of radical movements useful. Disapproving of the Bolshevist 
regime, he nevertheless finds a spiritual quality in the aspiration toward a 
social order in which “the means cf production shail be controlled by the whole 
family rather than by a minority of the brothers." 


Historical students would hardly give assent to the assertion that 
when Jesus brought forward the ideal of universal brotherhood it was absolutely 
new in the world; yet there can be little argument over the statement that the 
history of Christianity reveals the “rise to freedom of the spirit of man." 
Not only so, but the struggle for freedom, in itself a record of sacrifice, can 
have no meaning or justification save by reference to the spiritual truth that 
"the sacrifice of your life for a brother is not death but victory." Asserting 
his profound hatred of satotage and his distrust of the man who uses it, the 
author declares nevertheless that "a laboring man who risks a term in jail for 
sabotage, thinking that by so doing he is helping his brother workman, no 
matter what the cost may be to himself, has gone some distance along the way 
of the cross." F.E.J. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY, by Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester. New 
York, George H. Doran, 1922. $1.25 


Not the least element of interest in this excellently written book 
grows out of the fact that it was written by women of culture who have made 
it their chief aim to approximate the Christian way of life by dwelling among 
the commonest surroundings and eliminating all semblance of luxury. They have 
earned their right to speak on this momentous theme. 


With skill and accuracy, yet with admirable restraint, a parallel is 
drawn between the Palestine of Jesus’ day and our contemporary world, showing 
that his most pointed admonitions are as relevant now as when he uttered them. 
The discussion is grounded in a thorough study of the New Testament and its 
background, and is almost entirely free from the exaggeration and special 
pleading sO common in writing of this kind. The challenge is too earnest to be 
either disregarded or resented. An almost pietistic tone runs through the book, 
yet it pictures the real world and raises living issues, 


These serious-minded Christians would have us look within the home at 
Nazareth for our standards of living. "Must we not refuse, as luxury, the 
space and the leisure and the way of dressing and the kind of expenditure that 
identify us with the well-to-do and gratify a desire for distinction from the 
common people?" They question the "claiming as a necessity any comfort or 
expenditure which I should consider a luxury and not a necessity for any one 
else," and the “employing others to do for me work which I should not willingly 
be employed to do for them." They challenge their fellow Christians to "believe 
that the race can be fed and clothed and housed by mutual service without 
conflict and greed". 


There is no disposition to censure any one class or group in the 
community and acquit another. The prevalence in all groups of a materialistic 
and individualistic philosophy is fully recognized. The treatment of war 
reflects a pacifist philosophy, but the case is stated with reason and breadth 
of understandings "The idealist who refuses to participate in war does not 
seek to evade the consequences. He faces the punishment that the nation in- 
evitably requires so long as the majority place national defense above the 
quality of the national life. But the Christian who believes that in time of 
war he must silence his conscience and close his eyes to a distant ideal at 
least respects the principles of those who refuse to fight and does not join in 
heaping abuse upon them." 


The book would gain in usefulness for discussion groups if the question 
outlines at the end of each chapter were less formal and didactic and more pro- 
vocative of original group thinking. Leaders who use the book will do well to 
work out additional questions sith this end in view. F.E.J. 


THE NEW AND OLD IMMIGRANT ON THE LAND, by C. Luther Fry; 
THE CHURCH ON THE CHANGING FRONTIER, by Helen 0. Belknap. New York, George 
H. Doran Co., 1922, $1.25 each. ; 


These two volumes belong to a series of twelve now being completed by 
the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys. The first is described as "A 
Study of Americanization and the Rural Church"; the second, as "A Study of the 
Homesteader and the Church". The series is altogether new in style and method, 
The books present an objective survey and a helpful interpretation of the facts 
recorded. They are handsomely and effectively illustrated and extensive tables 
are appended to the text. The Committee has manifestly had regard for the much 
neglected fact that the design and manufacture of the book play an important 
part in determining its usefulness. This series will doubtless find a place 
not only in the working libraries of church officials, but in departments of 
economics and scciology and in agricultural schools throughout the country. 


Ur. Fry's book is a study of Sheboygan and Price Counties in Wisconsin, 
in going from one to the other of which'"the traveler moves from one period of 
Civilization to another." The settlement of Price County now going on registers 
the change in immigration. The Slav is coming now in place of the German. 
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There are differences too in the motives prompting the immigration which has 
supplied the population of these two Counties. Sheboygan was dominated by a 
strong religiovs traditions in Price it was the "lumber lure, not Lutheranism" 
that brought the pioneers, The author records that whereas our industries have 
been supplied with labor very largely by inducing Europeans to migrate, the land 
companies are going now, not to Europe but to the stockyvards, the stsel mills, 
and the coal mines. They are taking advanteze of the disillusionment which has 
come to irmmigrent industriel workers to induce them to adopt an agricultural 
life which is less in contrast with their rersent background. Price County is 
now “a sort of racial cauldron" which micht almost bs called "a miniature 
Balkans." One of the most notable developments is the progress of the coopera- 
tive movement. The record of the growth of this movement reads like a romance. 


In Price County only five of the thirty Protestant congregations have 
"full time resident pastors." One minister travels 150 miles to fill his 
preaching exgagement. The churches ara poorly equipped and most of them “erecte 
ed soleiv for one function -=- preaching." The neople are anvroachable and ine 
terested in their churches. Their contributions in 1920 averaged $13 per mem- 
ber throughout the County. The town church members averaged $17, and the vil- 
jJegers $12. But the churches are poorly distributed and inadequately organized. 
The author considers that "the possibilities of a united Protestant church in 
Price County are almost limitless." 


The definitions employed throughout the series are interesting. A city 
is taken to mean a center of over 5,000; a town, a center of frem 2,500 to 
5,000; «a village, a center with from 250 to 2,500; a hamiet, a clivstersed group 
of people not living on farms and not exceeding 250 in number; the term “open 
country" describss the farming area. The terms "rural" and “town end country" 
are used interchangeably. “Sommunity" is defined as "a unit of territory and 
population characterized by common social and economic interests and experi- 
ences." ‘The chief determining factor is the trade area of any given center. 


Miss Belkrep’s book is a study of four counties, one in Montana, one in 
Wyoming, one in New Mexico, and one in South Dakota. It is a range country 
study recording the struggle of the farmers against heavy odds to acnuire a 
greater economic security. Perhaps the most significant subject treated is the 
growth of the farm bureavs., One of these bureaus defines its cbjective as the 
develnooment of 2 profitable ard permanent system of agricultvre, betterment of 
living conditions, promotion of high ideals in home and community, and a gen- 
vine interest in farm business and rural life. ° 


Tre frontier church is declared to be a church of the center; a church 
of the middle aged; a church with haphazard leadership; a church of past e- 
chievemsnts and of future possibilities conditioned upon adequate leadership; 
a church needing social vision. Where the population is but from 2 to 8.3 per- 
sons per square mile, the almost insuperable task of the church is apparent. 
Ten churches out of about forty-five have had four pastors in ten years, five 
have had seven pastors, one has had nine. The author calls this the problem 
"of the vagrant minister." A so-callod "larger parish plan" is outlined which 
brings the old circuit-rider system up-to-date, in carrying out a "religio- 
social program." F.E.J. 


(To secure these books at the price quoted above they must be ordered from 
the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 
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